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and he makes comedy out of their triviality in The New
Morality.

St. John Hankin in The Return of the Prodigal (1905)
wrote of the same social class. The scapegrace son is
generally either a romantic or a sordid figure. Here he
shows the most disarming effrontery and, disdaining the
offer of a job, coolly blackmails his father into making him
an allowance. Such is the comic theme of a play which
also contains a highly moving, yet restrained portrait of
the prodigal's sister, who fills the thankless role of the
unwanted woman. Hankin had a light touch that found
scope in a series of Dramatic Sequels (The New Wing at
Elsinore, etc.) which almost reach the high level of parody
attained by Maurice Baring in The Rehearsal and others
of his Diminutive Dramas.

Alfred Sutro was impatient of the artificialities of
society. His favourite device was to take a sincere, not
over-polished wealthy Colonial or business man and make
him fall in love with a leading light of Mayfair. This was
Moliere's practice. His reactions to what he discovers
beneath the veneer of politeness provide the comedy and
enable Sutro to indulge his gift of satire. This is the
method of The Walk of Jericho and of the deft little
duologue A Marriage Has Been Arranged. It is true also
of The Choice (1919).

Much of the work of these men was staged originally
in provincial repertory theatres, which under the leader-
ship of such enthusiasts as Miss Horniman (Manchester)
and Sir Barry Jackson (Birmingham) have rendered
enormous service to the theatre. The same applies to
the famous Abbey Theatre, Dublin, founded for the pro-
duction of Irish national drama. It was here that the
comic or farcical one-act pieces of Lady Gregory were
mostly staged. Here too were produced the poetic
dramas of W, B. Yeats, which are sometimes reminiscent
of Maeterlinck (The Shadowy Waters), sometimes fantastic
(The Land of Heart's Desire)^ sometimes symbolic and